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SCHOOL-RELATED  ACTIVITIES  OF 
FARMER  COOPERATIVES 


COOPERATIVE  LEADERS,  alert  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
friendly  ties  with  the  communities  they  serve,  have  a  potentially 
useful  ally  in  the  public  schools.  Thus  the  subject  "School-Related  Activi- 
ties of  Farmer  Cooperatives"  is  a  very  practical  one. 

For  a  cooperative  to  be  really  successful,  it  must  make  a  favorable  show- 
ing on  two  ledgers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  business  ledger  or  financial 
statement  with  which  every  business  is  concerned.  A  second  and  equally 
important  one  is  the  public  relations  ledger,  or  the  good  will  which  the 
community  holds  towards  the  cooperative.  It  is  this  second  value  of  the 
community — beyond  a  purely  financial  one — to  which  much  of  this  paper 
is  addressed. 

I  shall  attempt  (1)  to  develop  a  few  points  concerning  the  value  of 
cooperative  educational  activities,  (2)  to  summarize  briefly  some  research 
findings  that  have  a  bearing  on  our  subject,  and  (3)  to  tell  about  some  of 
the  recent  developments  that  have  come  to  our  attention. 

Why  Promote  Cooperative  Educational  Activities? 

Cooperatives  should  be  concerned  about  fostering  school-related  activi- 
ties for  several  reasons.  First,  carefully-selected  activities  can  help  to 
acquaint  young  citizens  with  the  way  that  cooperatives  serve.  Second, 
they  help  to  vitalize  the  instruction  by  including  lessons  from  the  work-a- 
day  world.  Third,  they  lay  the  ground  work  for  training  future  cooperative 
members  and  leaders. 

Cooperatives  are  economic  democracies.  Democracies  thrive  best  when 
the  people  are  adequately  informed  and  when  they  are  free  to  make  intel- 
ligent choices. 

For  people  to  be  informed  or  knowledgeable,  they  must  be  exposed  to 
reliable  information.  There  is  no  better  time  to  begin  than  when  they  are 
young  and  malleable.  Nor  is  there  a  better  place  to  begin  than  in  the 
community-centered  school. 

Yet  the  public  schools  are  a  sacred  trust.  What  they  teach  must  be 
clearly  justifiable  and  defensible.  Since  schools  have  a  responsibility  to 
prepare  children  for  the  world  in  which  they  live,  elementary  business  edu- 
cation is  not  only  justifiable,  but  essential. 

Cooperatives  Are  Part  of  the  Private  Enterprise  System — To  portray  a 
complete   picture    of   the   American    private    enterprise    system,    deserved 


emphasis  needs  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  four  ways  of  doing  business. 
This  includes  cooperatives  along  with  individual  businesses,  partnerships, 
and  corporations. 

All  bona  fide  businesses  contribute  to  the  community's  welfare,  and  all 
have  a  rightful  place  on  Main  Street.  To  fail  to  teach  about  cooperatives 
is  to  fail  to  acquaint  our  youthful  citizens  with  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
economical  tools  available.  Cooperative  self-help  is  a  means  to  economic 
freedom.  Moreover,  due  attention  must  be  given  to  training  rural  young 
people  for  future  leadership. 

How  Encourage  Business  Training?  What  are  some  of  the  activities 
through  which  farmer  cooperatives  can  encourage  practical  business  educa- 
tion in  the  local  schools?  They  include  such  functions  as  (1)  having 
youth  groups  visit  cooperatives,  (2)  inviting  youth  to  annual  meetings, 
(3)  giving  youth  a  part  in  the  meetings,  (4)  sponsoring  FFA  or  4-H 
activities,  and  (5)  having  a  Junior  Board.  You  can  doubtless  think  of 
many  others. 

Our  previous  speaker,  Clarence  Gehrig,  discussed  the  important  activity 
of  distributing  cooperative  educational  material.  This  is  one  that  every 
cooperative,  large  and  small,  can  do.  Yet  entirely  too  few  have  bestirred 
themselves  about  it.  Experience  shows  that  it  can  be  done,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

An  amazing  number  of  good  publications  are  available  for  the  asking. 
Many  can  be  obtained  from  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  State  Agricultural  College  and 
your  State  Cooperative  Council  are  likewise  helpful  sources  of  free 
literature. 

Other  publications  like  "How  We  Organize  To  Do  Business  In  America," 
issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  can  be  obtained  at  little 
cost.  A  number  of  local  cooperatives  have  procured  this  circular  in  quan- 
tity and  then  with  their  compliments  turned  them  over  to  the  local  public 
school  for  use  by  the  agricultural  teacher  and  others.  This  is  a  most  useful 
and  worthwhile  activity.    It  is  relatively  inexpensive. 

A  closely-related  activity  is  that  of  supplying  the  local  school  with  the 
flannelgraph  entitled,  "The  American  Private  Enterprise  System."  This 
attractive  visual  aid  is  available  from  the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, 1616  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  $10.  A  suggested  script 
is  also  available. 

What  a  Recent  Study  Showed 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  research  findings  that  relate  to  our  subject. 
A  recent  study1  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  shows  the  degree  to 
which  farmer  cooperatives  are  fostering  five  educational  activities  for 
youth. 

1  FCS  General  Report  81,  "Membership  Practices  of  Local  Cooperatives." 


Percentage  of  Cooperatives  Reporting  Specified  Youth  Activities 

Percentage 
Activity 

Having  Youth  Groups         41    I  I 

Visit  Cooperative  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

Inviting  Youth  to  31    I 

Annual  Meeting  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

Giving  Youth  a  Part 
in  the  Meeting 

Sponsoring  FFA  or  16 

4-H  Activity 

Having  a  Junior  Board         3 


The  above  data  were  compiled  from  the  questionnaire  responses  of  331 
representative  managers  throughout  the  United  States.  Let's  examine  these 
five  activities. 

Having  Youth  Groups  Visit  Cooperative.  A  frequently-used  means  of 
interesting  young  people  in  farmer  cooperation  is  that  of  inviting  agricul- 
tural classes  and  4-H  Clubs  to  visit  the  cooperative's  facilities. 

Two-fifths  of  the  cooperatives  reported  having  actual  visits  by  FFA  and 
4-H  Club  groups  during  the  previous  year.  Most  of  this  number  enter- 
tained one  or  two  such  visiting  groups  annually.  One  cooperative  in  six 
had  as  many  as  three  or  more. 

These  trips  are  of  greatest  value  when  they  are  accompanied  by  advanced 
preparation  and  by  subsequent  reports  or  quizzes. 

A  closely-related  activity  is  that  of  inviting  the  manager  to  speak  to 
the  local  agricultural  students. 

Inviting  Youth  to  Annual  Meeting.  A  quick  way  for  young  people  to 
pick  up  some  general  ideas  about  how  cooperatives  serve  the  community  is 
for  the  local  associations  to  invite  young  folks  to  their  annual  meeting. 

About  three-tenths  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  reported  that  they 
made  it  a  practice  to  invite  young  people  to  their  annual  meeting.  The 
young  visitors  are  sometimes  asked  to  serve  as  ushers,  to  help  serve  the 
meals,  to  take  part  in  the  program  and  to  provide  entertainment. 

In  other  instances,  the  young  people  simply  attend  to  observe  how  the 
association  conducts  its  annual  meeting  and  how  it  serves  its  member- 
patrons. 

Giving  Youth  a  Part  in  the  Meeting.  Giving  young  people  an  opportunity 
to  appear  on  the  annual  meeting  program  is  one  way  to  develop  their 


interest  in  cooperatives.  About  one-fourth  of  the  local  cooperatives  made 
it  a  practice  to  recognize  young  people  in  this  manner. 

Usually  this  took  the  form  of  inviting  them  to  give  a  musical  number, 
an  entertainment  feature,  an  illustrated  talk,  or  a  speech  on  farmer  coopera- 
tion. Frequently  the  speaker  has  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  his  having 
excelled  in  a  public  speaking  contest  or  other  educational  activity  spon- 
sored by  the  association. 

Two-thirds  of  the  local  cooperatives  included  special  speakers  on  their 
annual  meeting  program.  A  variation  of  this  has  been  to  give  some  youth 
a  chance  to  report  what  he  gained  from  attending  a  national  or  state  con- 
ference on  farmer  cooperation. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  cooperatives  attempt  to  have  young  farmers 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors  and  on  various  cooperative  com- 
mittees. Generally  these  are  mature  young  men  and  women  who  have 
already  become  established  in  farming.  Far  too  few  cooperatives  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  train  good  potential  cooperative 
leaders. 

Sponsoring  FFA  and  4-H  Activities.  A  number  of  local  cooperatives 
make  it  a  practice  to  sponsor  one  or  more  projects  annually  for  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  Chapters.  4-H  Clubs  and  other  youth  groups 
in  their  patronage  areas. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  sponsored  such  activities 
in  their  community.  Included  among  these  were  public  speaking  contests, 
cooperative  quizzes,  tours,  summer  camps,  and  trips  to  state  and  national 
cooperative  meetings.  Activities  of  this  type  are  helpful  in  promoting  good 
relations  with  the  community.  They  provide  useful  training  also  to  future 
cooperative  leaders. 

Having  a  Junior  Board  of  Directors.  Several  pioneering  cooperatives 
have  helped  to  establish  junior  boards  of  directors  within  their  associa- 
tions to  provide  cooperative  training  for  potential  cooperative  directors. 
One  way  of  selecting  these  junior  board  members  has  been  to  give  each 
Future  Farmer  Chapter  in  the  patronage  area  the  opportunity  to  nominate 
one  member. 

About  three  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  established  such  junior 
boards.  While  the  idea  of  junior  boards  is  still  in  the  exploratory  state, 
various  cooperative  leaders  who  have  tried  it  are  enthusiastic  about  its 
possibilities.  Serving  on  such  boards  provides  excellent  training  and 
experience  regarding  cooperative  problems  and  activities. 

Good  Youth  Programs  Needed.  The  percentages  reported  above  reflect 
no  exciting  participation  by  cooperatives  in  a  planned  program  of  youth 
activities.  Moreover,  the  activities  used  to  date  tend  to  be  chiefly  those 
that  can  be  arranged  without  much  planning  or  work.    Thus,  increased 


emphasis  needs  to  be  given  to  establishing  good  youth  programs,  if  there 
is  to  be  adequate  provision  for  training  future  cooperative  leaders.  South- 
ern States  Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va.,  took  a  significant  step  in  this 
direction  in  1959,  when  it  appointed  a  full-time  youth  director. 


Recent  Trends  and  Developments 

In  addition  to  the  activities  discussed  above,  farmer  cooperatives  have 
helped  to  sponsor  various  educational  events  such  as  (1)  essay  and  public 
speaking  contests,  (2)  Future  Farmer  Cooperative  Activity  contests,  (3) 
college  scholarship  contests,  (4)  cooperative  summer  camps,  and  (5) 
experimental  crop  and  animal  projects. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  talk  to  discuss  extensively  each  of 
these  items.  However,  a  few  observations  concerning  contests  appear 
warranted. 

Educational  Contests.  Carefully-conceived  contests  have  long  been  an 
important  means  of  motivating  children  and  adults.  Several  state  coopera- 
tive councils  have  sponsored  excellent  contests  with  encouraging  success. 
The  value  of  contests  depends  greatly  on  how  well  they  are  conducted  and 
on  the  degree  of  participation  at  the  local  level. 

Valuable  as  contests  are,  a  word  of  warning  is  in  order  concerning  the 
danger  of  overdoing  them.  School  administrators  are  frequently  besieged 
with  requests  from  organizations  that  wish  to  get  into  the  schools  to  spon- 
sor contests.  Some  of  these  are  worthwhile;  others  are  questionable.  This 
situation  has  gotten  so  bad  at  times  that  some  school  districts  have  called 
a  halt  to  all  contests. 

A  special  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  issued  a  seven-page  statement  recently  on  the  matter  of  contests. 
Their  report  concluded  that  "Essay  Contests  Are  Educationally  Undesir- 
able." The  undesirable  elements  in  essay  contests  are  said  to  include  (1) 
compromising  the  student's  views  to  suit  the  sponsor,  (2)  plagiarism  of 
subject  matter,  (3)  overemphasis  on  competition,  and  (4)  underemphasis 
on  cooperation. 

As  substitute  activities  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals'  Committee  asks  organizations  (1)  to  consult  local  school 
authorities  about  needs,  and  underwrite  or  loan  needed  equipment,  (2) 
to  make  grants  for  good  books  or  films,  (3)  to  assist  in  preparation  of 
teaching  materials  with  little  or  no  advertising,  (4)  to  provide  consultants 
for  career  days,  and  (5)  to  establish  workshops  which  teachers  or  pupils 
or  both  may  attend. 

Preparing  Educational  Materials.  A  number  of  regional  cooperatives 
and  state  cooperative  councils  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  in  this 
respect.    One  of  the  most  active  regionals  has  been   the   Indiana   Farm 


Bureau  Cooperative  Association.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  Viola  Arm- 
strong of  that  organization  as  one  of  the  discussants  on  this  afternoon's 
program.  She  will  doubtless  comment  on  the  good  work  which  Vance 
Lockhart,  James  Williams,  and  more  recently  Morris  Norfleet  of  that 
cooperative  and  others  have  done  in  working  with  the  public  schools  in 
the  Hoosier  state. 

Massachusetts  Holds  Cooperative  Short  Course.  The  cooperatives  of 
Massachusetts  sponsor  a  Cooperative  Education  Committee.  Serving  on 
this  committee  are  representatives  of  the  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
the  United  Cooperative  Farmers  at  Fitchburg,  and  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange  at  West  Springfield. 

This  committee  recently  conducted  a  cooperative  education  short  course 
at  Fitchburg  for  4-H  Club  members  and  FFA  youth.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  discussions  led  by  representatives  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  area.  This  one-day  practical  short 
course  on  the  principles  and  operations  of  cooperatives  was  given  to  65 
high  school  agricultural  students  and  their  instructors  at  the  plant  of  the 
United  Cooperative  Farmers.  During  the  forenoon,  the  students  received 
instruction  and  saw  a  UCF  movie.  At  noon  they  were  treated  to  a  chicken 
luncheon ;  and,  during  the  afternoon,  they  toured  the  local  cooperative  feed 
mill,  egg  department,  and  poultry  dressing  plant.  A  cooperative  quiz 
completed  the  day's  program. 

Illinois  Sponsors  Acquaintance  Program.  The  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  and  its  affiliated  companies  have  developed  an  outstanding 
"FFA — Farm  Bureau  Acquaintance  Program."  This  program  has  been 
evolved  by  Ed  Dalhaus,  Director  of  Young  People's  Activities,  in  collabora- 
tion with  various  state  and  county  officials.  Beginning  with  participation 
at  the  local  and  county  levels,  the  program  culminates  in  an  annual  state 
FFA  conference  in  Chicago. 

In  1959,  150  FFA  boys  (one  per  Chapter)  and  30  Vo-Ag  teachers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Chicago  conference.  This  coming  December  they  expect 
twice  that  number.   Thus  the  program  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Chicago  FFA  conference  and  any  of  the  awards, 
both  the  FFA  Chapter  and  the  FFA  boy  must  have  participated  in  the  local 
FFA — Farm  Bureau  Acquaintance  Program.  All  materials  relative  to 
the  program  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Organization  for 
personal  distribution  to  Vo-Ag  instructors.  Affiliated  company  personnel 
receive  the  materials  through  their  respective  company  channels. 

One  reason  the  program  has  been  successful  is  because  all  details  have 
been  discussed  and  cleared  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  Illinois.  For  example,  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  regular 
high  school  classes,  the  Chicago  conference  is  held  during  the  Christmas 

In  i960,  the  number  of  FFA  boys   taking  part    increased   to  250 


holiday  week.  It  starts  with  a  Sunday  afternoon  registration  and  ends  with 
a  Wednesday  morning  breakfast.  Each  day  is  tightly  scheduled  with  care- 
fully-planned talks,  discussions,  and  other  events.  The  boys  receive  a  really 
intensive  short  course  in  farmer  cooperation — and  like  it.  They  return  to 
their  farms  feeling  very  kindly  toward  their  hosts,  and  with  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  services  their  cooperatives  render. 

"We  feel  that  we  get  quite  a  bit  of  freight  out  of  this  program,"  says 
Ed  Dalhaus,  "as  attested  by  the  many  favorable  comments  received  from 
the  teachers  and  students  in  attendance." 

How  the  Program  Functions  Locally.  As  an  illustration  of  how  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  program  operates  at  the  county  level, 
let's  turn  to  Macoupin  County.  Macoupin  Service  Company,  Carlinville, 
111.,  has  had  notable  success  with  its  "FFA — Get  Acquainted  Day."  One 
day  last  April,  43  enthusiastic  FFA  boys  and  their  teachers  were  guests 
of  this  cooperative. 

The  youth  were  assigned  to  work  with  various  employees  throughout 
the  organization.  A  number  actually  took  over  the  jobs  after  sufficient 
coaching.  In  the  evening,  the  FFA  advisers,  school  principals,  and  the 
boys  were  guests  of  the  organization  at  a  large  banquet.  FFA  spokesmen 
took  part  in  the  evening  program  and  told  of  their  experiences  that  day. 
In  commenting  on  the  value  of  this  activity,  J.  Ralph  Turner,  the  manager, 
recently  wrote  me  as  folows: 

We  feel  that  this  program  is  one  of  the  best  public  relation  measures 
that  we  have  had.  There  are  eight  schools  in  the  county  that  have 
vocational  agriculture  departments  this  year.  All  except  one  school 
cooperated,  in  the  program.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  average  each 
year  that  we  play  host  to  these  boys  and  their  instructors. 

Our  program  has  been  varied  throughout  the  seven  years.  At  times 
they  have  been  working  with  us  on  the  job  as  they  did  this  year  and 
then  been  entertained  at  an  evening  banquet.  In  other  years  they  have 
toured  the  cooperative's  feed  mills,  refineries,  fertilizer  plants,  and 
other  facilities. 

We  have  found  that  this  FFA  Day  has  helped  us  to  have  very  good 
relations  with  the  agriculture  instructors  and  principals.  Some  of  the 
boys  have  joined  us  as  employees  later.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
several  former  FFA  boys  in  jobs  of  responsibility  and  doing  good 
work. 

Summary 

The  number  of  cooperatives  that  have  evolved  noteworthy  programs  for 
school-age  children  is  not  large.  But  it  is  large  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  potential  benefit  from  such  activities.  Let  us  hope  that  more  and  more 
cooperatives  will  sense  the  value  of  such  work.  One  of  the  best  ways  for 
them  to  get  started  is  for  them  to  put  more  support  behind  their  state 
cooperative  council,  which  is  in  a  unique  position  to  give  direction. 
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